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HERE seems a 
consensus of 
opinion that the 
Annual Conference, 
concluded at Leices- 
ter, was the most 
businesslike, earnest and eftective for 
many years. Credit is no doubt largely 


due to the excellent and kindly chair- - 


manship of Mr. George Lathan, who 
was voted on all hands an immense suc- 
cess. But the determination, effective- 
ness and commonsense of the 
Conference was a thing in its own 
’ hands, and it is safe to say that never 
in -political history has a Party met 
twelve months after such reverses as 
the Labour Party experienced in Octo- 
ber last year, to apply itself with such 
precision, decision and ability to the 
new problems which faced it. We may 
well congratulate ourselves that the 
Labour Party can do these things, for 
they betoken its strength, vitality and 
receptiveness, and they augur early 
victory. 


Perhaps the Labour Party Executive 


will be less reserved in its commenda-’ 


tions of the Conference than ourselves. 
But taking the wider view, as we think 
they will, they must agree with us. 
The Executive suffered some reverses, 
but on no occasion did! this imply cen- 
sure or other than that the Conference 
desired to press ahead, and to go 
forward quickly. And should not the 
Executive be proud that its following 
thus desires? .We have heard it said 
that the Conference swung to the left. 
Perhaps it did. But we believe it is 
truer to say that the mind of the Move- 
ment has been that expressed by the 
Conference for quite a long time, but 
the dissensions and reactions caused 
by the sectional criticism of the 1.1. P: 
were responsible for obscuring the real 
impulses of the Movement; loyalty to 
leaders, and resentment of © unfair 
tactics hitherto prevented expressions 


Review of the Month 


that the: changed circumstances at 
Leicester made possible. It may be 
true that the Executive were not aware 
of these things, though those who 
work closely in touch. with local 
Movements certainly were aware of 
them. The true explanation is prob- 
ably to be found in the fact that the 
Executive were closer to the problems 
than they were to the Movement. And 
this explains much. 


We are profoundly disappointed with 
the Leicester Conference in one res- 
pect. In our August issue we ventured 
the hope that the Labour Party Con- 
ference would not be placed in the 
position of the cow which got the view 
from the top of the hill instead of the 
good feed she needed. Yet this has 
happened. Certainly the Conference 
got its view from the top of the hill. 
It got its brand-new policy, and a 
vision of the institutions it intends 
shortly to control—albeit that it started 
nationalising the banks with a trifling 
mistake in the figures! Yes, the view 
was there all right. But what of the 
feed? The Conference took a report 
from the Executive on the financial 
position of the Party. There was a 
deficit, and on present showing there 
will be a deficit next year. Economies 
were reported to the tune of several 
thousand pounds, but still. the deficit 
was left. And what did the Confer- 
ence do—or what did the Executive 
propose ?. Nothing—just nothing! 


Now we-are not satisfied with this 
position. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss figures here, or to disclosq sny 
information we may possess, but it is 
altogether unsatisfactory that a won- 
derful conference, and a conference 
bent in deadly earnest on a wonderful 
programme should give no thought, or 
indeed be encouraged to give no 
thought, to how that programme may 
be implemented by a strengthening of 
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the machine, and a proper financing of 
its parts. Perhaps we are a little un- 
fair in suggesting that it was encour- 
aged to give no thought at ail to those 
matters. It was in fact told of the 
situation, but no proposals were put 
forward to meet the deficit, or to pro- 
vide against next year’s deficit, and 
the Conference obviously thought that 
this was a matter for the Executive, 
who would muddle through somehow. 
And muddling through is the one thing 
we object to in these matters. 


It is true too that the Conference 
was invited to encourage individual 
membership, but we believe much more 
could have been said on this question, 
and much more will have to be said, 
before the wholehearted co-operation 
of the Trades Union movement in this 
matter is secured. We have some 
notion that the National Executive 
hope that an increase in individual 
membership will solve their problem. 
We frankly disagree. This paper has 
done its utmost, and is doing its ut- 
most to encourage the development of 
individual membership, but we do not 
see next year’s campaign producing 
sufficient increase to cover the Party 
deficit. And what is more important, 
the Labour Party is under-manned, 
and there are activities in half-a-dozen 
directions which it does not, and can- 
not, perform for lack of sufficient 
funds. We do not see a prospect for 
several years of individual membership 
(which has incidentally also to replace 
dwindling Trade Union affiliations) de- 
veloping sufficiently to give the Party 
the added resources it needs. There- 
fore in our humble submission, there 
should have been a special scheme 
submitted to Conference to provide for 
the present, and the immediate future. 
And because there was not, the most 
loyal of us join in protest. 


Elsewhere we refer to the Municipal 
Elections. We believe that this year 
presents an unrivalled opportunity for 
wholesale Laboun gains, and it is good 
to know that reports indicate that 
selections of candidates are well for- 
ward, and that so many campaigns are 
to be vigorously conducted. We are 
interested also to know that this time 
a number of Parties appear to have 
considered intime the ammunition which 
candidates and speakers will use at 
the elections, and Notes for Speakers, 
special editions of local papers, ete., 


are the order of the day. Some 
Parties have had special Policy Com- 
mittees sitting for some time. Alto- 
gether therefore, the contests look like 
being conducted on a high educational 
and practical plane. The Labour 
Party too have special literature avail- 
able for the contests, and this is re- 
ferred to elsewhere. We make no 
apology for once again urging our 
readers to get their preparations for 
polling as advanced as the other pre- 
parations we have spoken of, for it 
is on polling day that the battle ‘is 
lost or won. 


We advise our readers that there are- 
many indications that Headquarters 
propose a further big drive for member- 
ship early in the coming year—not 
necessarily on the same lines as last 
year’s campaign, lessons from which 
were gathered and noted. Anyway, 
there is a general realisation that the 
Party’s financial security, electoral 
strength, and indeed its claim to be a 
democratic organisation, depend upon 
a vastly increased membership among 
its supporters. We indicate above that 
we do not expect that next year the 
Party will be put out of the vood as 
the results of added membership, but 
it must be the aim of every earnest 
Labourite to do hig bit, his utmost bit, 
to make more members. And, despite 
unemployment, there is. abundant 
opportunity if only the opportunity be 
successfully handled. The campaign 
last spring was, it was urged on 
some hands, too soon after the elec- 
tion; on other hands that the Party 
first needed a restatement of policy; 
and on other hands that workers were 
tired, or too crushed to work. Well, 
none of these objections obtain with 
any force to-day, and certainly the 
general results of the Leicester Con- 
ference should encourage all Labour 
workers with the thought that they 
now have something worth while to 
fight for, and that those things are 
worth the effort that a membership 


campaign entails. 
FOR EVERY 
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Municipal Elections 


THE POLLING-DAY MACHINE. 


RE these lines are read the cam- 
paign for the Municipal Elections 
will be gathering momentum. 

There is every indication this year 
that Labour is fighting vigorously on 
a wider front than usual, and the news 
of battle which has so far reached us, 
encourages us to hope for such successes 
this year as will not only wipe out last 
year’s reverses, but advance us sub- 
stantially ahead. 

In a number. of towns the result of 
this year’s elections will decide whether 
Labour is to control the Council next 
year or no. 

In view of all these maiters we 
hasten to remind our friends that in 
far, far too many cases elections are 
won in the fortnight preceding the 
poll, and lost on the day the poll is 
taken. 

We cannot over-emphasise the im- 
portance of putting into the field on 
polling day a machine _ sufficiently 
. equipped and strong enough to accom- 
plish the task expected of it. 

It is just playing at electioneering to 
concentrate all one’s efforts on the cam- 
paign, and to neglect the necessary en- 
rolments, instructions and bookings 
that will ensure the army being at work 
on polling day. 

Committee Rooms are an essential in 
every contest, so is a staff of capable 
committee rooms clerks, and a body of 
‘“fetchers-up.’’ Too often a spirit of 
fatalism seems to possess the principal 
agent and the Party, and the provision 


of these matters is either thought im-.- 


possible or left to chance. 

There are in fact, few Boroughs 
where the women are not sufficiently 
numerous to ‘‘man’’ the Committee 
Rooms, and leave a few women over 
for fetching up. But household duties 
cannot be put aside at a moment’s 
notice, or in some cases neglected alto- 
gether. But a lot can be done by prior 
arrangement, 

Then there are few Boroughs where 
an army of men cannot be secured if 
requests are made in time, and with 
sufficient earnestness. Every Borough 
has its quota of the three million un- 
employed, though one also suggests that 
many of those employed or partly em- 
ployed are able to serve on polling day. 

We say unhesitatingly that in ninety- 
nine. cases out of every hundred a 
polling day staff can be got together. 
And the work should be ready for them. 


We advise that Committee Rooms be 
secured quite early in the contest and 
that supporters be canvassed as to the 
activities they will undertake on polling 
day. If approached in good time, many 
friends can make arrangements for 
work on polling day, which they would 
be unable to make if only asked to ac-. 
cept service at the last minute. 

The essential thing is to endeavour to 
get one’s staff in time; to record defi- 
nite promises to help on Polling Day, 
and to seek to impress on helpers the 
necessity of punctually carrying out the 
undertakings given. 

Where a canvass has been made some 
workers should be told off a few even- 
ings before the poll to write up cards 
bearing the names of promises—if the 
single canvass card has not been used. 

These lists of promises, with other 
equipment, should be in the hands of a 
trusted supporter who will definitely 
arrange to be at the appropriate Com- 
mittee Room_in good time before the 
opening of the poll. With promises 
written up like this, there is plenty of 
work for the earliest arrivals among 


the ‘‘fetchers-up.”’ 


We advise concentration during the 
morning on the women’s vote, and the 
out-of-work. The latter should be 
urged to poll quite early in the day. It 
is not too early to send out ‘‘fetchers- 
up’’ soon after 8 a.m. If this day work 
is thoroughly done the night rush is 
considerably reduced. 

Under the old order the business vote, 
which polled during the day, always 
gave our opponents a lead in the day 
time polling. With the present mass 
of unemployed this lead ought not to 
exist at any hour. 

We strongly advise the use of litera- 
ture on polling day. Many a voter is 
turned by a last-minute impulse, and 
what better opportunity is there of sow- 
ing seed or of minimising any offence 
the fetcher-up’s visit may give, than 
handing in a Labour Party leaflet ? 

“‘Fetchers-up’’ should never go out 
without literature, and if the special 
Municipal edition of the ‘‘Citizen’’ has 
not been utilised during the contest, it 
will be found a useful thing to deliver 
on polling day. We have no faith in 
mere visiting cards. 

To Committee Room clerks we would 
say: ‘‘Make sure your room is an 
advertisement for the candidate. 


(Continued on page 166.) 
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The total number of women sections 
throughout the country according to 
the last available figures was 1,704. 


Of these 943 are Women’s Sections 
xf Local Parties, 651 Ward Sections, 
and 110 cover two or more wards. 


The above figures are those for sec- 
tions actually functioning. The aver- 
age membership per section is 76. 


No accurate figures are at present 
available as to the relative strength of 
male. and female membership within 
the Party. Tentative calculations indi- 
cate that male membership is at present 
in a substantial majority. 


Next year the women are likely to 
have the opportunity to reverse this 
situation, and more accurate calcula- 
tions will be possible through the use 
of distinctive cards for men and women 
members, 


The special conference of Members, 
Candidates and Agents which took 
place at Leicester was a considerable 
success from the point of view of 
attendance. The function is likely to 
become an annual event. 


Exclusive of constituencies with 
Labour M.P.s, endorsed Labour candi- 
dates number 206 or a total of 254, 
including M.P.s. A number of selec- 
tions have been recently made which 
further swell these figures. 


The list of ‘available’? candidates 
appearing in the Labour Party F.C. 
report is the longest list which has 
appeared since 1921, 


The national grant in aid of agents’ 
salaries is now on a reduced basis. 
A complete revision of the present 
scheme is to take place in, 1933. 


The National E.C. of the Labour 
Party reported against the proposal to 


reduce the basis of delegation to Con- 
ference from the present figure of five 
thousand members per delegate to two 
thousand five hundred members per 
delegate. 


The National E.C. also reported 
against individual members being eli- 
gible for any constituency Party, one 
of the grounds being the necessity for 
retaining the right of selecting candi- 
dates in the hands of members entitled 
to elect. 

The total affiliated membership of 
the Labour Party at the close of 1931 
was 2,060,043. To these figures are 
to be added an individual membership 
of 297,003. 


The Balham and Tooting Labour- 
Party (Agent, H. J. Williams) are to 
be congratulated on fine new premises 
which were opened with considerable 
ceremony on September 17th. This 
Party’s activities are both varied and 
numerous; a list of them indicates 
how admirably Socialist work may be 
made to fit in with the lives of the 


people. 


Incidentally, although several quite 
pretentious Labour Clubs have been 
opened this year, a tendency is dis- 
cernible among Local Parties to take 
over substantial premises as Party 
offices, and for general Party activities. 
And these places appear to be paying 
best. We shall watch this development 
with interest, 


The Bradford Labour Party have 
published a_ little booklet entitled 
“Labour’s Littl Blue Book’ or 
“Fifty Shots at Municipal Socialism.”’ 
The booklet is priced at one penny, and 
is uniform in get-up to similar publi- 
cations previously issued by the 
London Labour Party. The booklet is 
a really creditable piece of work and 
is of value to others outside Bradford. 

The South Derbyshire Labour Party 
have commenced the publication of a 
little quarto monthly. The cover is 
printed and the contents duplicated. 
We note with interest that the ‘‘Citi- 
zen’? is embodied as an insert. The 
‘Citizen’? certainly deserves more 
attention and use this way than it at 
present obtains. 

The Dudley Labour Party have 
commenced a monthly reprint of their 
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candidate’s articles in the local press. 
The articles are to appear in pamphlet 
form under the title ‘‘Through Social- 
ist Eyes.” We suggest somé addi- 
tional matter as making the publica- 
tion of greater service. 


There are eighty-three County 
Boroughs and two hundred and ‘ifty- 
eight non-County Boroughs, in which 
elections will take place on November 
Ist. 


The vacancies created number more 
than four thousand. Last year, 
Labour lost over two hundred seats, 
and its majority on several Councils. 
We predict that this year’s elections 
will wipe out that memory. 


The Southampton Labour Party has 
issued a duplicated set of ‘‘Notes for 
Speakers’? for use in the forthcoming 
Municipal Elections. The Notes deal 
with Housing, Public Assistance; Edu- 
cation, Municipal Enterprise, etc., and 
are well sét out. The information 
' given is invaluable to speakers. 


The Co-operative Party have re- 
cently entered into possession of new 
premises situated at 56, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. London, S.W.1. 
We have been privileged to look over 
the premises which are beautifully 
light, well-furnished, and convenient 
for the purposes of the Party. 

We have received a copy of © the 
“Reading Citizen,’ the monthly organ 
of the Reading Labour Party. The 


paper has a circulation of 4,000 copies 


per month, and sells at one penny. It 
is easily one of the best-edited local 
journals and it carries,a good comple- 
ment of paying advertisements. 


The issue of a tasteful leaflet, giving 
particulars of the personal career of 
candidates up for selection is a feature 
of Leicester Parliamentary selection 
meetings. This course has much to 
commend it, and saves the candidates 
from the distasteful task of announcing 
their own achievements ard work 
within and without the Party. 


—_— eee 


Our readers will learn with regret of 
the death of Mrs. S. Hague, which 
took place on 26th September, and will 
join with us in tendering our deepest 
sympathy to Mr. Sam Hague in his 
present sorrow. 


MR. ARTHUR WOODBURN. 
The New Scottish Secretary. 


Mr. Woodburn, who has heen ap- 
pointed to the post held for many years 
by Mr. Ben Shaw, J.P., is one of the 
best known figures in the Scottish 
Labour Movement. 


On the right side of forty, Mr. 
Woodburn has been described by one 
who knows him as ‘‘of the Citrine type 
of mind, and a stickler for hard facts.’ 
He speaks three languages, and has 
travelled extensively in France, Spain 
and Russia. 

Mr. Woodburn has twice unsuccess- 
fully contested a Parliamentary seat, 
and he opposed Mr. Ernest Brown, at 
Leith, at the last General Election. He 
has several publications to his credit, 
all on the question of finance, end when 
appointed was the Honorary Secretary 
of the Scottish Labour College. He 
has been a N.C.L.C. lecturer and 
class tutor, and, in addition to the 
Edinburgh office mentioned, he has 
been for many years the National Sec- 
retary of the N.C.L.C. in Scotland. 

He was appointed to give cvidence 
before the MacMillan Committee to 
inquire into the financial question, and 
acquitted himself with distinction, 
being specially mentioned by the Chair- 
man as having. given one of the finest 
contributions. 

We quote ‘‘Plebs’’ as saying that 
“Mr. Woagdburn’s present office is not 
a job that Arthur has sought out him- 
self, but it is a job that has sought him 
out.’ Certainly his sterling record and 
abilities and personal charm will make 
him popular with his new colleagues. 
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MR. GEORGE MORRIS. 


The Newly-Appointed National 
Organiser for Wales. 


One of the most vigorous and like- 
able personalities on the organising staff 


of the Movement, Mr. Morris 
behind him in Birmingham a host of 
friends and workers to whom his pro- 
motion appears both a 
local Party loss. 

George Morris, who now returns to 
the land of his birth, was, for many 
years, a well-known industrial ligure 
in South Wales, though quite a young 
man. He filled several important 
offices in his Union, the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation, including that of 
Vice-Chairman of the National Coun- 
cil. He was a member of the Executive 
Committee of that organisation when 
appointed agent to the King’s Norton 
Division of Birmingham in 1924. 

To Mr. Morris belongs the distine- 
tion of organising the first successful 
Parliamentary contest in Birmingham, 
and the triumph of Mr. Robert 
Dennison, J.P., against all the influ- 
ences of Chamberlainism eight years 
ago, was in no small measure due to 
the excellent organisation and 
machinery which Mr. George Morris 
had created. 

In 1929 Mr. Morris succeeded Mr. 
Hinley Atkinson as the Central Organ- 
iser for the Birmingham Labour Party. 


leaves 


personal and 


His duties, which included the super- 
vision of twelve Divisions, have been 
carried out with distinction, and have 
proved admirable training for the post 
he is now to occupy. 

Mr. Morris has been connected with 
the Agents’ Union for years, 
serving as an Executive member, and 
a member of the Adjustment Board. 
He was last year elected chairman of 
| that body, and has recently again been 
|} unanimously chosen as the Chairman 
for the ensuing year 

We believe that Wales will find in 
Morris a countryman who 
understands his work and his people. 
Few men with 
efficiency, and in wishing Mr. Morris 
every success in his new sphere, there 
is only one regret in our 
that the editor himself will lose a right- 
hand man and the constant presence oi 


a sustaining friend. 


some 


George 


so combine geniality 


mind, i.€., 


MR. W. B. LEWCOCK., 


The Newly-Appointed National 
Organiser, North-Eastern District. 


A genial 
organiser, Mr. Leweock is well known 


colleague, and a_ sound 
to our readers and 
Movement. 

As far back as November, 1920, Mr. 
Lewcock secured notice in the pages 
of the “‘L.O.’’ when we gave a review 


throughout the 
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of the excellent work then being done 
by him-in the Stroud - Division. We 
then spoke of his Party’s 1,400 indivi- 
dual members, 22 Local Parties, and 
#330 in the bank. Good work that. 
Mr. Lewcock later left Stroud for New- 
port, where he has been ever since, and 
his record as an agent in both places 
stands him in good stead. 

Mr. Lewcock’s first work in the 
Labour Movement was in 1906, when, 
he says, he was given the important 
post of sticking stamps on envelopes: 
In 1918 we find him helping to found 
the. Wansbeck D.L.P., and associated 
with the Northumberland Miners’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Lewcock was on_ the 
original Committee (which consisted of 
Ebby Edwards, Will Lawther and him- 
self), which founded the North of Eng- 
land Branch of the Labour College. 
For three years he took classes at New- 
castle, Middlesbrough and Stocixton. 

Of his earlier career, it is interest- 
ing to note that he was a student at 
Ruskin College in 1912-1914. 

Three months after the General Elec- 
.tion of 19:8 Mr. Lewcock came south 
to Stroud, going on to Newport in Sep- 
tember, 1921. 

For two or three years Mr. Lewcock 
held office in the Agents’ Association 
as a national auditor, and for two 
years he served on the Executive of 
that body. 

It would not be right to conclude 
this notice without a tribute to the 
sterling qualities of Mrs. Lewcock, 
who has been both a power behind the 
throne, and a power in herself. Mrs. 
Lewcock was for some time an Alder- 
man on the Newport Borough Council. 


MRS. AGNES LAUDER, J.P. 


The Newly-Appointed Women’s 
Organiser for Scotland. 


We much regret that, through un- 
foreseen circumstances, we are unable 
to grace our pages, as we had hoped, 
with a photd of the newly-appointed 
Women’s Organiser for Scotland. 

Mrs. Lauder was a member in the 
‘eighties of the old Scottish I abour 
Party. 

Her first activities in the Trade 
Union world were as Secretary of the 
Glasgow Dressmakers’ Union and of 
the Glasgow Branch of the National 
Federation of Women Workers. 

She became a full-time organiser for 
the Federation in 1913 and remained 
in that position till 1919. She was 
National President of the Federation 
for three years and served on several 


important Committees during the war. 
During these years she also did a great 
deal of Labour Exchange Comninittee 
and Court of Referee work. 

In recent years Mrs. Lauder’s nsain 
activities have been among the 
Women’s Sections. She has been for 
five years one of the four Section ‘re- 
presentatives on the Scottish Executive, 
and has presided at more than one 
Scottish Women’s Conference. She. . 
was Secretary of the Glasgow Advisory 
Council from. 1925-31. She has also 
been Secretary of the Glasgow. and 
West of Scotland Branch of the 
Women’s International League since 
1929. 

Mrs. Lauder has had the right sort 
of experience for her new job and 
possesses the gift for easy, happy con- 
tact with women, and a steady even- 
tempered enthusiasm. We wish her 
every joy ‘and success in her new 
sphere. 


Fund Raising? 


We can show you how the 
large orders that we have 
received from LocalLabour ' 
Secretaries enable us to 
serve them at trade prices. 


HAVE YOU DEALT WITH 


US YET? 
If so:—Write for New 
Prices. 


If not :—Write on Party 
paper for particulars and 
samples. 


TAYLOR & ROGERS 
The Originators of Club Boards 


2 CHATTERTON ROAD 
LONDON 


Phone: North 1446 


Resigning his membership of his, 
Local Labour Party, an J.L.P. com- 
rade wrote: ‘‘You might see to it, that 
my copy of the “Labour Organiser”’ 
is transferred ‘to some active member 
of the Party who will appreciate its 
contents as immensely as I have from 
the first copy.” 

It is our turn to appreciate, and this 
we do. We shall not be happy about 
this until our old comrade returns to 
the fold, as he must do presently, to 
take his vacant place in the largest 
and most virile Socialist movement in 
the world. And when he returns we 
want to say something to him. 
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Sports Clubs for Labour Parties 


GOOD READING FROM READING. 
By J. TAYLOR, Labour Agent, Reading. 


HE birth and growth of the 
National Workers’ Sports Associa- 
tion provides local Labour Parties with 
a new avenue for approaching and 
organising youth into our Movement. 
And, as we have had some little suc- 
cess in this direction in Reading, a 
brief survey of the methods adopted 
may be of some value to my colleagues. 
We have long held the view in Read- 
ing that the organisation of working- 
class sport has been neglected by the 
Movement. We have left it to works, 
factories, churches, chapels, temper- 
ance movements, and similar organisa- 
tions. If, we argued, it pays these 
movements to devote time and attention 
to building up strong sports sections 
it is worth while finding out the possi- 
bilities for ourselves. 

We are probably fortunate in haying 
fine reaches of the Thames on our 
doorstep and also in possessing an old 
rowing enthusiast, Mr. W. F. Leaver, 
as our Party’s chairman. He started 
the Reading Labour Rowing Club from 
small beginnings, but its growth and 
successes have been rather remarkable. 
We now hold our own Annual Labour 
Regatta, this year with 18 events for 
sculls, pairs and fours, and our crews, 
competing in the largest of the local 
regattas, won every event for which 
they entered. It must cause many 
painful moments to the crusted old 
Tories who have donated trophies 
when they see their “‘pots’’ carted off 
with unfailing regularity by our lusty 
Labour crews, their rowing slips and 
their blades boldly emblazoned in our 
Party colours. 

Not every town can run a rowing 
club, but every one can organise foot- 
ball teams. We have had as many as 


four Labour teams at once in various 
local leagues and all have acquitted 
themselves well and kept up the party's 
prestige. This year one of our teams 
has entered for the National Workers’ 
Cup and are drawn with our tradi- 
tional, but friendly, rivals, Swindon 
¥ AG. 

Our Labour Tennis Club also started 
in a small way, but now we own our 
own courts—four of them, with a little 
pavilion built by our own members. 
This summer we were delighted to 
place our courts at the disposal of the 
N.W.S.A.’s_ first National Tennis 
Tournament and the really encourag- 
ing success of this function was due 
to the fine organising of our Tennis 
Club members. 


Our Labour Rambling Club hold 
their keenest rambles in the winter 
time and a finer band of healthy 
“‘hikers’’? you wouldn't wish to see. 

The Table Tennis Club is another 
Winter-time organisation, most useful 
for keeping Tennis Club members to- 
gether all the year round. 

On the musical and dramatic side the 
Reading Labour Choral Society, the 
Reading Labour Orchestra, and the 
Reading Repertory Company prove in 
a practical way that Socialism is not 
only a set of economic beliefs, but 
caters for all our interests and aspira- 
tions. 


All these organisations are banded 
together in the Reading Labour Sports 
Association, Trade Union branches 
and Ward Associations become asso- 
ciate members on payment of a small 
affiliation fee and this body seeks to 
develop and encourage working-class 
sport in all its branches. 


Euston, St. Pancras, King's Cross, 


Phone : 
Museum 9889. 


Resident, A. W. HOPKINS, Prop. 


WHEN IN LONDON STAY AT 


THE TERMINUS HOTEL 


CARTWRIGHT GARDENS, Nr. RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1i 


Special Terms to Trades Unions, Labour Organisations, etc. 
ROOM, BATH, BREAKFAST, ATTENDANCE 5/6 


WEEKLY 30/- 


Hot and Cold Running Water in all Bedrooms. Central. Quiet, Overlooking 
Gardens. Gas Fires. One Minute Russell Square Tube Station. Five Minutes 


Heart of Labour Centres, etc. Entirely 
Redecorated, Refurnished and Reconditioned. 


Wire : 
Terminotel, London 
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The League of Youth has had many 
fine recruits from our sports sections 
and the- Movement generally benefits 
to a very great extent from their 
existence. F 

Every new player is told that he is 
joining an organisation attached to the 
Socialist Movement and is told his aim 
must be to keep the name of the 
Labour Party as clean in sport as it 
is in politics. 


LABOUR AGENTS’ CONFERENCE. 


HE sixteenth Annual Conference of 
the National Union of Labour 
Organisers and Election Agents (for- 
merly the National Association of 
I.abour Registration and_ Election 
Agents) took place at Leicester on 2nd 
October. 
There was a large attendance. of 
members, and an Executive Report of 


exceptional interest and importance 


provided those present with ample 
matter for the day’s discussions. It 
can be said, without offence, that a 
phenomenon, remarked upon in recent 
years, was again apparent at, this con- 
ference. A business-like agents’ con- 
ference has in most years been followed 
by a similar attitude of delegates at the 
Party Conference; and good chairman- 
ship has always coincided with good 
chairmanship at the Party gathering. 
It was so this year. 

A reference by the Executive to the 
fact that our Party had emerged 
stronger for the ordeal of the past 
twelve months, and with renewed 
determination to pursue its Socialist 
ideals met with the approval of the 
Conference. , 

Interesting items on the agenda had 
reference to the new scheme for the 
payment of Party grants in respect of 
recognised agents; to the position of 
the Union in relation to the Party rule 
requiring individual members to be 
members of a Trades Union affiliated 
or recognised by the T.U.C. (under 
this head it was made clear that the 
Union complied- with the require- 
ments) ; and to negotiations with the 
Co-operative Party for the establish- 
ment of conciliation machinery and 
other conditions of service similar to 
those in existence in the Labour Party. 
Reference was, also made to the im- 
practicability of launching a  super- 
annuation scheme at the present time. 
A report was given of the Labour 
Party scheme for study and examina- 
tion, and suitable references were 


made to the retirements of Mr. Ben 
Shaw, the Scottish Secretary, and Mr. 
EK. Gibbin, National Organiser for the 
North-East District; also to the death 
of the late Dr. Marion Phillips. 

The accounts and balance sheet 
showed that the Union had success- 
fully passed through a difficult year. 
The report of the ‘Labour Organiser’ 
showed that this paper too had 
emerged with success from a difficult 
time, and still maintained its circula- 
tion and usefulness. : 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were as follow :— 


President: Mr. S. Hague, J.P. 

Chairman: Mr. G. Morris. 

Vice-Chairman: Ald. J. M. Cape. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. H. 
Drinkwater. 

Auditors: Mr. R. Montford, J.P., 
and Mr. Wilfrid Whiteley. 


The remaining members of the 
Executive of the Agents’ Union are 
elected by the districts. The Execu- 
tive members for the past year have 
been as follow: — Lancashire and 
Cheshire District: Mr. F. Constantine. 
London District. Mr. H. J. Hamilton 
Cardwell. Midland District: Mr. W. 
E. Wheeldon. North-East District: 
Mr. Claude Denscombe. South Wales 
and South-Western District: Mr. C. 
C. Jones. Yorkshire District: Mr. W. 
Withey. 


LET THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU / 


We can help you. Give us 
the chance to prove to you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquiries. 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
LIMITED 


 Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 


Phone 27164 W. W. Borrett, Manager 
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PRINTING 


will be dealt with 
efficiently at the | 
Printing Works of | 

THE | 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE } 
SOCIETY LIMITED H 


Send your next order to 
your nearest C.W.S. Works. 
The GC.W.S. Works are 
capable of dealing with all 
kinds of printed matter for ] 
THE LABOUR PARTY, 
LOCAL LABOUR PARTIES 
TRADE UNIONS, CO-OP- 
ERATIVE & FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 
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| 
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C.W.S. PRINTING WORKS 


HAMILTON ROAD, LONGSIGHT - MANCHESTER 
GREG STREET, SOUTH REDDISH - STOCKPORT 
WARRINGTON - - LANCASHIRE 
CRANBOURNE STREET - - LEICESTER 


PELAW - COUNTY DURHAM 


LAW AND 
PRACTICE 


THE LAW of LIBEL and SLANDER 


ARTICLE 


Privilege (continusd). 


We were discussing last month the 
occasions on which the publication of 
a defamatory statement may be privi- 
leged, and it was seen that these 
occasions were fairly numerous, al- 
though the whole question of privilege 
was hedged round with pitfails. 

We arrived at the stage where state- 
ments made in the discharge of duty 
could be claimed as made on a privi- 
leged occasion. This question is closely 
wrapped up, so far as the interests of 
our reader are concerned, with privilege 
which may be claimed when statements 
have been made to redress public 
grievances. 

To take the latter question first, 
every statement made to a sublic ser- 
vant, or other person in authority (who 
has an interest in, or duty in connec- 
tion with, the subject matter of such 
statement), with the object of redres- 
sing a public grievance, or preventing, 
or punishing crime is privileged; but 
the statement must not be made malici- 
ously. 

The public men among our readers 
have sometimes unpleasant duties to 
perform, but. they need have no fear 
if the statements they make are honestly 
and not recklessly made, and that if 
defamatory, they are not made to more 
persons than necessary, or to someone 
unconnected with the matter. The 
moral of this is that Labour candidates 
and speakers should be careful how 
they express, and to whom they ex- 
press, complaints they may have re- 
garding the action of this or that. per- 
son. The law provides a remedy and 
a privilege for proper complaints, but 
it affords no protection for reckless 
declamation. 


Il. 


The other aspect of this matter, 
which immediately concerns our 
readers, is where statements are made 
in discharge of a legal, moral or social 
duty, and obviously there are occasions 
when persons act in this regard on ac- 
count of their supervisory position in 
relation to other workers, and their 
confidential relationship to the employer. 
Here again proof of malice destroys 
privilege, but the position of the worker 
concerning whom statements Jiave been 
made is by no means satisfactory. 


Justification and Fair Comment. 


As already pointed out a plea of 
justification, i.e., that the words com- 
plained of are true in substance and 
in fact, is a good defence in an action 
for libel, though no answer to a 
criminal prosecution for slander. 

Justification is always a dangerous 
plea, unless one is absolutely sure of 
the fact, for its tendency is to magnify 
the offence. If the statement aggra- 
vates what is proved to be true, i.e., 
only a part of a defamatory statement 
is proved, the plea of justification fails. 
On the other hand where a libel is 
divisible, the defendant may justify ‘one 
part and admit liability as to the rest. 

Fair comment is a plea ordinarily 
applicable to what has been »ublished 
in a newspaper or periodical, and 
generally the view which the Court will 
take is a very uncertain quantity. 

The plea will be that the words com- 
pained of are fair comment on.” matter 
of public interest, and it is clear that 
the plea applies to expressions of 
opinion as distinct from assertions of 
fact. The defence is also virtually an 
admission that the words used were 
defamatory, though not actionable. 
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The limits of fair comment on 
matters of public interest are fairly 
wide, but the comment must be honest, 
and the matter commented on must be 
actual fact, besides being matters of 
public interest. 

As some guidance to our readers as 
to what are matters of public interest, 
fair comment on which may be pleaded, 
the following list may suffice : 

All State matters ; everything which 
concerns Government, either House 
of Parliament or any ‘Committee 
thereof ; evidence given before a Par- 
liamentary Committee or Royal Com- 
mission; the prevalence of corrupt 
practices at a Parliamentary election ; 
Government Appointments; a peti- 
tion to Parliament. 

The public conduct of everyone 
who takes part in public affairs. 
Under this heading come the public 
conduct. of politicians, clergymen, 
judges and magistrates, barristers, 
candidates and their public support- 
ers, petitioners to Parliament, return- 
ing officers at elections ; in the public 
and not private capacities cf these 
persons. 


Legal and ecclesiastical matters, in-~ 


cluding the mode of conducting 

church services. 

The administration of public insti- 
tutions and local affairs. 

Places of public amusement or en- 
tertainment. A flower show cr public 
concert or music hall will fall under 
this head. 

Literature. The contents of any 
newspaper or book. 

Art, architecture, etc. 

Anything which invites public 
attention or criticism. This is a 
pretty wide category, and may in- 
clude the contents of a pamphlet, 
advertisement, handbill or ccmpany 
prospectus issued to the public. — It 
has been held to include such matters 
as the sanitary condition of cottages, 
a money-lender’s methods, ete. 

It should be remembered that the de- 
fence of fair criticism is equally applic- 
able, whether the criticism be spoken 
or written, and although the defence 
is generally, raised in regard to printed 
publications, it is a defence which is 
open to every person, and in other 
forms of libel, 


Prosecution for Libel, 


Our readers should note that the 
general statements we have made on 
the subjects of privilege, justification 


and fair comment, have been made 
primarily in regard to the relationship 
of these matters to a civil action for 
libel. 

As we have pointed out criminal 
action may follow libel, but what we 
have said regarding privilege and fair 
comment will apply in a prosecution. 
The defendant’s position, however, in 
regard to justification diflers in a 
criminal action from that in a civil 
action. 

It is a good defence in a civil action 
to prove that the words complained of 
are true in substance, and in fact, but 
in a criminal prosecution the defendant 
must also prove that it was for the 
public benefit that the words should be 
published. 

Our readers must not confuse a pro-_ 
secution for libel with a prosecution for 
slander (i.e., words uttered). In the 
latter case, as we have explained, there 
can be no prosecution unless the words 
are also a misdemeanour, i.e., that they 
are obscene, blasphemous or might lead 
to a breach of the peace—to put the 
matter shortly. 


Injunctions. 


A remedy in the hands of a libelled 
or slandered person is that of injunc- 
tion, and an injunction may be applied 
for either before the trial or at the 
trial. 

It is by no means easy to obtain an 
injunction before trial, for the simple 
reason that in the case of libel at any 
rate, it is for the jury to decide whether 
the words complained of are libellous 
or not, and an injunction to some ex- 
tent prejudges that issue. 

An injunction willin no case be granted 
where the defendant swears that he will 
be able to justify the libel, and the 
Court is not satisfied that he will not 
be able to do so. 

The above remarks do not apply to 
injunctions under the Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1895, 
or the Municipal Elections Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Act, 1911. Under 
these Acts to obtain an injunction is 
comparatively easy. We have pointed 
out that a person who utters a false 
statement within the meaning of these 
Acts may be exonerated from the con- 
sequences (in respect of committing an 
illegal practice) if he can show that 
he had reasonable grounds for believing 
and did believe the statement made by 
him to be true. This, however, does 
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not prevent an_ injunction , issuing 
against him to prevent any repetition of 
such false statements. Persons who, 
in Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions, indulge in defamatory state- 
ments, should be aware of the risk they 
run; for the issue of an injunction, 
even if the statements were innocently 
made, may seriously prejudice the pro- 
spects of one’s candidate. 


Whai to Do if Libelled or Siandered. 


We have given serious thought as to 
whether we should enlarge on the legal 
procedure to be taken if one has been 
libelled or slandered, and desires ‘to 
proceed through the Courts. 

On reflection, we have decided not 
to deal with this matter, for while it is 
well that readers should have some 
knowledge of the law of libel and 
slander and what to avoid, we do not 
desire to encourage what are often 
fractious and costly actions at law. 

Further, a man who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for his client, and 
legal aid is necessary wherever action 
is contemplated. Nor do we advise our 
readers to be led into legal actions by 
the suggestion of one’s solicitor that 
there is a good cause. In any case, 
actions and prosecutions cost mioney, 
and whatever the verdict, one does not 
recover costs as between solicitor and 
client (which are often considerable) 
except in the single case of a verdict for 
the plaintiff, where the latter Fas been 
libelled in respect of an act done ‘‘in 
pursuance or execution of any Act of 
Parliament or of any public duty or 
authority, or in respect of any alleged 


neglect or default in the execution of ° 


any such duty or authority.’’ 

We consider that a solicitor’s services 
are best used in seeking to obtain a 
public apology, and in most such cases 
an apology. is followed by payment of 
one’s costs to date. It is sometimes 
also followed by the payment of a sum 
by way of damages. 


What to Do When Threatened With 
Actien or Prosecution. 


We have a feeling that advice on this 
subject is generally more helpful to our 
readers, and we could sum the matter 
up in a sentence—Act sorry, and be 
sorry ! 

Of course, if one has the defence that 
one has never uttered the libel or 
slander, or one is clear that the occa- 
sion was privileged, there is little to 


fear whatever may be threatened. But 
one should not be tempted to tall about 
the matter too freely, for in this way 
one may actually spread the statement 
complained of and so flounder further 
into the mire. 

It is not usual for even a criminal 
prosecution to be entered upon without 
some preliminary warning, but this 
does not always disclose the actual 
nature of the words complained of, or 
the occasion on which it was alleged 
they were uttered. 

The first thing to do is to seek this 
information, and it may early become 
necessary to see a solicitor. 


If the discovery is made that one has 
actually been guilty of an offence, it is 
not the slightest use seeking to brazen 
the matter out. Decent citizenship de- 
mands that if one has wronged a fellow 
citizen, whether intentionally or not, 
amends should be promptly made. 
Whether in criminal or civil proceed- 
ings the desire of the defendant to 
promptly remedy any wrong done wiil 
always tell in his favqur. 

We have indicated that prosecutions 
for slander are exceptional, and only 
possible where the offence has _ been 
gross, while prosecution for libel is 
generally only likely with a vindictive 
plaintiff, or where there is continued 
repetition or likelihood of same. 


The sensible course is, thereiore, to 
promptly approach the other side and 
so seek to minimise any danger of pro- 
secution. If the other side “ecide to 
proceed by civil action only, and can- 
not be satisfied with any settlement cut 
of court, then a course opens up which 
is not possible in criminal prosecutions. 
The defendant may, under en Act 
passed in 1843, known as Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, offer an apology before the 
commencement of the action, or as 
soon afterwards as he has the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

If this course is taken the apology 
may be pleaded in mitigation of 
damages, and only a fool knowing he 
was in the wrong would decide to de- 
fend his case without taking the course 
indicated—unless, of course, he had a 
watertight defence on other grounds. 


(We had hoped to have concluded 
this article by some illustrations by way 
of elucidation of the points made. Con- 
siderations of space, however, compel us 
to hold over this matter tll next 
month.) 
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A Little Law for the Municipal Elections 


HE Municipal Elections will, of 
course, be fought on the new 
register. 


October 22nd will this year be the 
latest date on which the Town Clerk 
will publish notice of the elections, 
which he must do by affixing same out- 
side the Town Hall, or in the case of 
a ward election ‘‘in some conspicuous 
place’’ within the ward. 

The Town Clerk must supply nomina- 
tion papers when required by any local 
government elector. Forms from any 
other source may be used, or even type- 
written forms, provided all such forms 
are of the like effect. 

The Town Clerk must, if required by 
a local government elector, fill up a 
nomination paper. 

No local government elector must 
sign more nomination papers than there 
are vacancies to be filled (i-e., in his 
ward if in a ward election), and no 
person must subscribe a nomination 
paper for more than one ward. 


Nomination papers must be delivered 
by the candidate or his proposer or 
seconder at the Town Clerk’s office 
“seven days at least before the day of 
election, and before five o’clock in the 
afternoon of the last day for delivery. 
Note that the last day this year will be 
24th October. 

Objections to nomination papers will 
be heard by the Mayor on October 25th, 
between the hours of 2 and 4 p.m. 
Objections must be made in writing, 
and the Mayor does not necessarily sit 
for the whole of the two hours indi- 
cated. 

Each candidate ‘tand his representa- 
tive’? (wha may or may not be the 
“agent’’), but no other person, are en- 
titled to attend the proceedings before 
the Mayor, and only a candidate or his 
representative are entitled to object to 
nomination papers, 

Every candidate nominated will re- 
ceive a notice of his nomination from 
the Town Clerlx immediately following 


nomination, If such notice is not re- 
ceived apply at once to the Town 
Clerk for explanation. 

Withdrawals by persons nominated 


are only effective if delivered at the 
Town Clerk's office not later than two 
o'clock on the day of objections, and 
provided that there are sufficient valid 
nominations left in to fill vacancies. 
The candidate’s ‘‘representative”’ 
above mentioned must be appointed in 
writing, and the appointments must be 


delivered to the Town Clerk before five 
o’clock on the final day for nomina- 
tions. 

The proceedings before the Mayor 
are frequently used for the purpose of 
swearing in all polling (personation) 
agents, counting agents, etc. it as; 
however, not obligatory on such per- 
sons to be so sworn in provided they 
are otherwise sworn in before the open- 
ing of the poll, as mentioned below. 

The maximum amount of election ex- 
penses for any candidate is limited to 
£25. If the number of electors in the 
Borough (where there are no wards), or 
in the ward, exceeds five hundred, a 
further expenditure of twopence per 
elector over and above the first five 
hundred electors is permitted. 

In the case of two joint candidates, 
the expenses for each are reduced by 
one-fourth ; if more than two candidates 
the reduction is one-third. 

Committee Rooms may be hired for 
payment on the following scale: One 
only for the Borough (where there are 
no wards), or for the ward, pius one 
additional Committee Room ior every 
two thousand electors or part thercof 
over and above the first two thousand. 

Premises which are licensed for the 
sale of intoxicating liquor or in which 
refreshment of any kind, either food or 
drink is ordinarily sold for censump- 
tion, or supplied to members of a club, 
must not be used as Committee Rooms 
or for meetings. 

The- last-mentioned prohibition is fre- 
quently overlooked in relation to 
Labour clubs. It shoguld therefore be 
remembered that it is not only an 
offence to use the premises as Com- 
mittee Rooms, or for meetings, but to 
let such premises for such furposes. 
There is no exception for a political 
club. 

Clerks or messengers may be em- 
ployed on the following scale: Two for 
the Borough (where there are no 
wards), or for the ward, plus one addi- 
tional person for every thousand 
electors or part thereof over and above 
the first two thousand. Employed per- 
sons may vote if electors. 

_ One polling agent may be employed 
in each polling station. Ordinarily, of 
course, volunteers are used for this 
purpose—if at all—and it is also un- 
likely that any Labour candidate will 
exceed the number of clerks or messen- 
gers who may be employed. An offence, 
however, may be committed where the 
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total for the Borough is not exceeded, 
but there is excess in a particular ward. 

Hackney carriages must not be used 
for the conveyance of electors ror must 
any payment be made on account of 
conveyance of the electors to cr from 
the poll. 

Payment must not be made on ac- 
count of banners, ribbons, music, flags 
or qather marks of distinction. 

Every bill, placard or poster used in 
the election must bear the name and 
address of the printer and publisher, 
and no payment must be made to an 
elector in return for the exhibition of 
any ‘‘address, bill or notice’’ (except to 
an advertising agent). 

Every polling (personation agent) and 
counting agent, before the opening of 
the poll, must make the statutory de- 
claration of secrecy. The declaration 
may be made before a J.P., or the re- 
turning officer, and a form cf words 
provided in Section IV. of the Ballot 
Act must be read over to the declarant 
at the -time of taking the declaration. 

Ordinarily the returning officer re- 
quires to be satisfied that the declara- 
tion has been taken, and custom varies. 
Some R.O.’s require the declarations 
to be sent to them, though with doubt- 
ful authority ; others are satisfied if the 
declaration is produced at the polling 
booth or counting chamber, as the case 
may be. 

A candidate may act as a_ polling 
agent or counting agent. In such case 
he must take the declaration cf secrecy. 
He may, however, be present at any 
polling booth or at the count without 
taking the declaration of secrecy. The 
immunity, however, from taking the 
declaration does not absolve him from 
observing secrecy in the terms laid 
down by Section IV. of the Ballot Act. 

The candidate who appoints polling 
agents is under no obligation to give 
notice to the returning officer, but he 
would be foolish not to do so, and such 
notice should be given at least one clear 
day before polling day. 

The number of counting agents 
allowed is at the discretion of the R.O. 
The candidate may appoint the num- 
ber allowed, and the names should be 
sent to the R.O. at least one clear day 
before the opening of the poll. 

Polling hours are from 8 a.m. to 8 
p-m., and there is no possibility of 
extension as in a Parliamentary Elec- 
tion or of curtailment as in certain 
other local government elections. 

The rules as to dealings with ballot 
papers, spoiled votes, voting by blind 
and incapacitated voters, tendered 


votes, and the general conduct of the 
ballot have been dealt with before in 
the “Labour Organiser,’’ end for 
reasons of space will not be recounted 
here. 

At the counting of the votes there 
are really two counts (1) a check of 
the ballot papers in each ballot box, 
and (2) an addition of the votes given to 
each candidate. The whole of the 
ballot papers are mixed in the interval 
between the two counts. 

No candidate has any right to de- 
mand a recount, however unsatisfied 
he may feel. A recount is, however, 
sometimes granted where the R.O. 
admits to a doubt, or to an error. Once 
the figures are declared no recount can 
be taken except by process cf petition. 

Where an equality of votes takes 
place the returning officer, whether an 
elector or not, or whether he has voted 
before or not, may give a casting vote, 
verbally or in writing. If the R.O. 
declines to do this a fresh election be- 
comes necessary. 

A person who has been elected for 
more than one ward may make his 
choice in writing within three days 
after notice from the Town Clerk. If 
he does not do this, the Mayor has the 
right to decide the issue. 

The successful candidates are re- 
quired to subscribe a declaration of ac- 
ceptance within five days after neice of 
election given by the Town Clerk. A 
heavy penalty attaches for acting in 
office without making the declaration. 

Every candidate, whether successful 
or not, must within twenty-eight days 
after the election forward a return of 
election expenses to the Town Clerk, 
together with a declaration in the pre- 
scribed form, relevant to same. 

Claims against candidates in respect 
to election expenses must be sent in 
to the candidate within fourteen days 
after the day of election, and must be 
paid within twenty-one days. 

An agent, as such, is not recognised 
in Municipal Elections, except by cour- 
tesy, and the above rules contain no 
provision for his acting. An agent, 
however, frequently conducts Municipal 
Elections, and in this case he is more 
intimately the servant and employee of 
the candidate; in law, than in the case 
of a Parliamentary election, where he 


has special rights and_ privileges. 


The agent, where one is employed, 
does not require to make a statutory 
declaration of election expenses. The 
return is made by the candidate and no 
one else—even though prepared by the 
agent, or some other person. 
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Vacancy When Councillor Compounds 

With His Creditors. 

Question. A member of the 
City Council has recently advertised in 
a trade journal through a solicitor a 
meeting of his creditors, and we un- 
derstand that an arrangement has been 
made for the debtor to pay five 
shillings in the pound. What is the 
position of this Councillor in regard 
to his seat on the Council ? 

Answer. This question is governed 
by Section 39 of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1882, which says, “If 
the Mayor or Alderman, or Councillor 
is declared bankrupt or compounds by 
deed with his creditors, or makes an 
arrangement or composition with his 
creditors under the Bankrupicy Aet, 
1869, by deed or otherwise, he shall 
thereupon immediately become  dis- 
qualified, and shall cease to hold office. 
In any such event the Council shall 
forthwith declare the office to be 
vacant... . and the office shall there- 
upon become vacant The dis- 
qualification . shall in case of a 
compounding or composition as afore- 
said cease on payment of his debts in 
full, and shall in case of an arrange- 
ment as aforesaid cease on his obtain- 
ing his certificate of discharge.” 

It will be seen from the above that 
if the facts are as stated the office 
of Councillor is vacant, and it is the 
duty of the Council to declare the 
vacancy, and to give notice of same 
outside the Town Hall. If the Coun- 
cillor acts while he jis disqualified he 
is subject to: a heavy penalty. 

It should be noted that although the 
office is declared to be vacant by the 
notice before mentioned, this does not 
entail an election until notice of the 
vacancy has been given to the Mayor 
or Town Clerk by two local govern- 
ment electors, as is the usual practice 


in filling a casual vacancy (Section 6 
M.C.A., 1882). 


QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


HERE 


Company Voies: The ‘‘Business Vote’’ 

Trick. 

Question. One of our Tory Coun- 
cillors was resident in the Borough of 
until the summer of last year, 
when he moved to a village in an ad- 
joining constituency. This deprived 
him of the necessary qualification so 
far as the Borough is concerned. His 
term of office as a Councillor expires 
in November next and he will be seek- 
ing re-election. 

This gentleman is the manager of 
a local firm. He is not a director of 
the firm but purely the manager—a 
paid servant of the firm. 

He has been placed on list B (newly 
qualified electors) of this year’s Regis- 
ter for the Borough, together with his 
wife. 

Upon enquiry I found he had com- 
pleted an agreement hiring from his 
firm as from January Ist, 1932, an 
office for which he is paying £2 tos. 
od. per quarter. 

I objected to this vote under Section 
1, sub-section 3, of the Rept. of People 
Act, on the ground that he does not 
occupy such business premises for the 
purpose of his own business, profes- 
sion, or trade, but does in fact occupy 
them as an employee for the purpose 
of the trade and business of his em- 
ployers. 

At the Revision Court I admitted the 
agreement as it was legally drawn up 
and two quarterly receipts for rent paid 
were produced but I kept my objection 
to the vote, to the point that it is a 
prime condition of the business 
premises qualification that the premises 
shall be occupied for the purpose of 
the business, ete., of the person to be 
registered; whereas, in this case, the 
premises were occupied by the claim- 
ant for the purpose of the business of 
his employers. 

All my facts as to the claimant's 
position with the firm were admitted 
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by him but they were ignored by the 
Registration Officer who allowed the 
vote because of the fact that the gentle- 
man was in occupation of an office for 
the purpose of his business, for which 
he had agreed to pay a rent of £2 ros‘ 
od. a quarter. 

An appeal against the decision this 
year is out of the question, but if you 
think our case a good one we should 
probably pursue our objection next 
year and carry it to appeal. 

Answer. The question raised hy 
our correspondent has been decided so 
recently as 1929 by the Court of Ap- 
peal, and unfortunately in a way that 
meets with unqualified disapproval from 
Labour people. Further, the Judges’ 
decisions at that time, and particularly 
the comments of at least one of them, 


go far to destroy any lingering belief — 


in the immaculateness of British jus- 
tice, and they, tend to confirm,. as a 
long series of election petitions has 
done, the belief that judges are often 
‘strongly influenced in their decisions 
by their own political prejudices, and 
the public temper of the day. 


Frost v. Casion. 

The case was that of Frost v. Cas- 
lon: Frost v. Wilkins, which came be- 
fore the Court of Appeal, and in which 
judgment was given on April 22nd, 
1929, by Lords Justices Scrutten, 
Greer and Russell. 

These cases were appeals from 
County Court decisions in Clerkenwell 
and Shoreditch, respectively, and 


some two hundred and fifty other ° 


cases depended immediately upon the 
decision. : 

The judgment given by their Lord- 
ships, which to us appears to contain 
a number of expressions regarding the 
nature of the present franchise, which 
were altogether outside the Court's 
jurisdiction -and improper matter for 
comment, was, however, definite enough, 
and was unanimous on the central 
point concerned. 

On the question, which arose in one 
case, as to whether Caslon occupied a 
room for the purpose of his business, 
or virtually for the purpose of the busi- 
ness of his firm, there was a difference 
of opinion among the) judges, but by a 
majority the Court upheld the vote. 
In the second case it was shown that 
Wilkins occupied the room not only 
for the purpose of his firm, but in 
order to conduct other affairs, and in 
this case the Court was unanimous. 

The incident quoted by our corres- 


pondent would appear to be analogous 
to the case of Caslon, and we there- 
fore quote extracts from the judgments 
thereon given by Lord Justices Greer 
and Russell. Lord Justice Scrutton 
dissented on the point that Caslon’s 
business was the firm’s business. 

-As the final Court of Appeal has 
pronounced upon this, question, we are 
afraid there is little hope for our — 
correspondent unless indeed he is able 
to challenge the agreement of tenancy 
and prove that the document itself, or 
that the circumstances regarding the 
use of the room are a pure subterfuge 
to blind the Court. That the tenancy 
is a subterfuge toi obtain the vote will 
not be enough. Our correspondent 
would require to prove that there is 
no tenancy. 


Ingenious, Ingenucus Justice Greer. 
Lord Justice Greer said :— 


So far as the question ie concerned 
which this Court has! to determine the 
question would be exactly the same 
whether the Act of 1928 had or had 
not been passed. Therefore, for con- 
venience, I will treat this as a ques- 
tion of construction of Section 1 of the 
Act of 1918. . I cannot read the - 
words of sub-section 2 (b) and sub- 
section 3 of Section 1 as meaning 
anything but this, that if a man can 
properly describe himself as having a 
business and he is in genuine occupa- 
tion of that which is in law premises, 
then he is entitled to a vote in respect 
of those premises in addition to any 
residential vote that he may have in 
another constituency. I ask myself 
what would Mr. Caslon reply to this 
question if he were asked before he 
went down to do his daily work, 
“What is your business??? I think he 
would answer, without misusing the 
English language, ‘‘My business is 
being a Managing Director of a type 
foundry business, and I am_ going 
down to an. office which I have rented 
from my Company at £20:a year to 
occupy that room and there do that 
which is the business of my adult 
life.’? In my judgment he would not 
be misusing the English language if he 
said that. . For these reasons I 
think that the Registration Officer was 
right in disallowing the objection in 
Caslon’s case. If he had looked at 
dictionaries, he would probably have 
come to the same conclusion because 
if he had referred to the Imperial Dic- 
tionary which was mentioned by the 
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Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, 
in 15 Chancery Division at page 258 
in the case of Smith v. Anderson, he 
would have found these words as a 
definition of ‘‘business’’: ‘Business, 
employment; that which occupies the 
time and attention and labour of men 
for the purpose of profit or improve- 
ment,’’ and if he had gone to 27 Chan- 
cery Division, page 88, he would have 
found another reference extracted from 
a dictionary in the judgment of Lord 
Justice Lindley in the case of Rolls 
v. Miller. He says: ‘‘When we look 
into the dictionaries as to the mean- 
ing of the word ‘business,’ I do not 
think they throw much light upon it. 
The word means almost ‘anything 
which is an occupation, as distin- 
guished from a _ pleasure—anything 
which is an occupation or duty which 
requires attention is a business—I do 
not think we can get much aid from 
the dictionary.’’ Such aid as we can 
get from the dictionary supports the 
view of this section which I have in- 
dicated as being my view. 


Tenancy Trick May Fail Sometimes! 


Now I agree with my Lord 
there may be many cases in which it 
would be right for the tribunal of fact 
to say: “Well, on the whole we do not 
think this is a real agreement.’ 

If the tribunal of facts were satisfied 
that the document was a mere piece 
of paper to be handed in to the Regis- 
tration Officer to deceive him as to the 
position of the Director, the Registra- 
tion Officer would be entitled to say: 
“This is all nonsense; this is not a 
real agreement; the real occupation is 
by the Company, and it is a mere 
pretence to say that the Managing 
Director is a tenant.’?’ There might 
be many grounds which would be re- 
garded as sufficient to enable the 
Registration Officer to come to that 
conclusion, but he has not come to 
that conclusion in the present case, and 
indeed when the matter was argued 
before the.County Court Judge, from 
whom this appeal is brought, he said: 
“Tt was conceded that the tenancy 
granted to the Director was a genuine 
tenancy.’ . . On the other hand, 
I feel, although IT may be wrong about 
it, that some useful purpose may be 
brought about by the rights which I 
think was given by this Act of Parlia- 
ment to Companies to secure, at any 
rate some form of representation by 
granting occupation to those persons 
who can reasonably speak for the in- 


that . 


terests of the Company and exercise 
votes in the interests of the Company. 

Lord Justice Russell agreeing with 
the above judgment also uttered the 
following words, which have a signifi- 
cance beyond the case under notice. 

““As_ regards the second point, 
namely, that a single room does not 
constitute ‘premises’ within the mean- 
ing of the statute, I am in agreement 
with the other members of the Court, 
and I only desire to add this: it 
appears to me that within the four 
corners of this statute it is clear that 
this statute uses the word ‘premises’ 
in a general significance and intends 
thereby to include the case of a single 
room.”’ 


(Concluded from page 151.) 


Placard outside and be businesslike in- 
side, welcoming all enquirers and giv- 
ing each a leafiet."’ 

Finally, to all concerned, don’t let 
workers go hankering after cars.- A 
few cars can be a worse curse than 
none at all, and it is best to fight the 
contest on foot, and encourage all with 
the thought that this is a poor man’s 
battle. 

If the above tips are read and the 
hints followed in time, we are certain 
that victory will attend where defeat 
would otherwise fall. 


(Concluded from opposite page.) 


It should also be pointed out that 
the present scheme is in some respects 
a corollary and development of ideas 
embodied in the new Party Rules 
which were adopted at Brighton in 
1929. The present rules give consider- 
able power to the National E.C. both 
in respect to nomination of a candidate, 
the issues to be raised in the contest, 
and the conduct of the campaign itself. 
Responsibility for and charge of the 
finances was bound to follow. 

In urging Divisional Labour Parties 
to loyally accept the new scheme when 
it is put into operation, and to honour 
their obligations thereunder, we would 
emphasise that they are the principal 
beneficiaries. | The contributions from 
localities have been tremendously: re- 
duced, while a heavy responsibility has 
been taken off their shoulders. It can 
be said of By-elections that they indeed 
come like a thief in the night, and no 
Division knows with certainty its fate 
to-morrow. 
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By-Election Finance 


COMPULSORY LEVY ADOPTED AT CONFERENCE. 


T the Annual Conference of the 

Party held at Leicester last week, 
a scheme was adopted for providing 
the election expenses at By-elections, 
which involves a distinct departure 
from past practice, and imposes a 
compulsory levy on all affiliated organ- 
isations in respect of each By-election. 

Int 1925 the Labour Party’ initiated 
what was known as a “By-election 
All-In Insurance Fund,’’ the basis of 
which was a levy on the whole of the 
constituency and local Labour Parties 
throughout the country for each By- 
election. Parties were graded in four 
groups, and the contributions were in 
each group £1, 10/-, 5/-, and 2/6, ress 
pectively. 

It must be conceded at once that the 
working of this fund has never been 
satisfactory, and the principal reason 

‘for this appears to be its voluntary 
basis. 

Whatever may be said as to the 
equity of the basis on which contribu- 
tions were levied, it is common know- 
ledge, that equity or no, a great rum- 
ber of Parties consistently failed to 

- meet the levies, or only paid some of 
them. The insurance factor, good in 
theory, broke down in practice, owing 
in some cases to the non-continuity of 
contributions, and in others to the fact 
that By-elections sometimes occurred 


in constituencies where the Parties had | 


not been contributors, but where it was 
nevertheless essential to fight the 
election. For several years the finan- 
cial returns have fallen far short of 
what the scheme anticipated, and 
latterly at any rate, the insurance 
element appears to have disappeared 
altogether, and the appeals have been 
little more, ‘in practice, than general 
appeals for financial support. 

The new scheme is, therefore, to be 
welcomed on the ground that at least 
there is an understandable and work- 
able arrangement which will ensure 
that the burden of By-election cost is 
carried on everybody’s shoulders. And 
this fact enables the burden to be con- 

“siderably eased for Divisional and 
Local Labour Parties. Local Labour 
Parties are now relieved altogether 
from any contribution, and Divisional 
Labour Parties are to be ievied at the 
rate of 7/6 only per By-election. 


A feature of the new scheme is, that 
nationally affiliated organisations now 
come under the levy, and in fact con- 
tribute more than half the anticipated 
income as the following table of con-’ 
tributions adopted by Conference 
shows :— 

LG sadt 


550 Constituency Parties at 
7S« 6d), -ceach per By- 


election 2th ay Be S00) ey. 1G) 
A varying levy on nationally 
Affiliated Organisations, 


as follows :— 

52 National Organisations 
(under 5,000 members) at 
15s. od. per By-election 39 0 o 

13 National Organisations 
(5,000 to 10,000 members) 
at 30s. od. per By-election 19 10 © 

5 National Organisations 
(10,000 t0~- 15,000 mem- 
bers) at £3 15s. od. per 


By-Election As aa, eh Hass | Yo} 
7 National Organisations 

(15,000 to 25,000 mem- 

bers) at £5 12s. 6d. per 
By-Election Lie eZ OF aM 
6 National Organisations 

(25,000 to 50,000 mem- 

bers) at £7 tos. od. per 
By-election 45 9 O 


8 National Organisations 
(over 50,000 members) at 
#9 7S. 6d. per By-election 75 0 Oo 


Total Pe ou £442 17 6 


It should be pointed out that the new 
scheme has not been adopted wholly 
on account of the failure of the last 
one. The Party now attach greater 
importance to By-elections, and rightly 
point out that such contests have a 
considerable bearing on the position of 
the Government of the day, and also 
provide a useful means of Party 
propaganda. 

The National E.C. is primarily con- 
cerned that each By-election, shall be 
fought, and fought with due regard 
to both economy: and efficiency. These 
things have been altogether impossible 
in every case in the past, but by taking 
responsibility for future By-elections 
all sorts of snags and difficulties will 
be avoided. 


(Concluded on page 166.) 
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LITERATURE FOR PRESENT 
SALE. 

The Labour Party have promptly 
issued, in pamphlet form, the Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Henderson’s speech at 
the Annual Conference on ‘‘The Party 
and the Political Future.’? The pam- 
phlet is entitled ‘‘Labour in Action” 
and is priced at the nimble penny. 

One hundred copies of this pamphlet 
may be obtained for six shillings, and 
it is one that may be pushed along 
with every present activity of Local 
Parties. 

The cross-headings in the pamphlet 
are as follow:—The Great Deception, 
Labour’s Aims, Socialism—The Goal, 
Equality of Opportunity, International 
Co-operation, Labour’s Plans, Social- 
ist Advance, Labour's Methods, Poli- 
tical Democracy, Labour Near Power, 
The Future is Labour’s. 

We think this paragraphing adds to 
the attraction of the pamphlet to new 
readers, and to its saleability. 


“The Citizen”? for October is devoted 
to the Municipal’ Elections, and its 
matterisas usual good propaganda, and 
what is more, timely propaganda—at 
any rate in all the Boroughs. We 
doubt if a cheaper or more effective 
leaflet can be produced anywhere 
locally, and as the price is only 7/6 
per thousand, carriage paid, those in 
charge of Municipal Elections would do 
well to immediately telegraph their 
orders, 


) We are glad to hear that the res- 
ponse. from Local Labour Parties for 
“‘Labour’s Wayside Message’’—the 
monthly double-crown poster published 
by the Labour Party—has been so 
satisfactory that it igs proposed to issue 
in ladditidn a smaller size poster for 
use in’ those places where the double- 
crown’ size is found inconvenient, 

Country idistriets, especially, some- 
times ‘find difficulty in displaying a 
double-crown poster, and in town dis- 
tricts tod a size nearer to the orthodox 
window bill size is frequently found 
more convenient. Local Parties are 
now being askéd ‘to indicate which of 
three alternative ’sizes are likely to he 
most convenient. The sizes suggested 
aré : 30ins. X 20ins. >} or 20ins. x Isins. } 
or 15ins, X roins. 


SECRETARIES P2* vo: Club 


ee : on sound financial 
basis with little trouble. 


FURNISS, PRINTER, DERBY 


ORGANISER WANTED. 


PPLICATIONS ARE IN- 

VITED for the post of 
Secretary and Organiser to the 
Birmingham Borough Labour 
Party. 


Forms of application and par=- 


ticulars as to the salary paid can 
be obtained from the Secretary, 
Birmingham Borough Labour 
Party, 8, Court Chambers, 180, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham 
4. 

Closing date, Thursday, 27th 
October, 1932. 


PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under this he 
are inserted at the special rate 
twenty-four words for 2s., and 6d. for 
each additional six words, or less. 
Cash must accompany order. Three 
insertions are charged at the rate of — 
two-and-a-half. Rates for displayed 
advertisements gladly sent on appli- 
cation. 


SCARBOROUGH! 


“LANSBURY” Boarding Estab- 
lishment, North Cliff. Hot and 
Cold Water All Bedrooms. 
Separate Tables. Comfortable 
and Reliable in every way. 
‘Phone 1311. Mrs. Flint. 


BOURNEMOUTH, 


FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, 
Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gardens 
Get right away from the Movemen 
and have a holiday or rest with 
Terms from 49/- per week Wi 
Manager. 


SOCIALIST AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
GUEST HOUSE 


Most comfortable London Rendez- 
vous for Labour and Trade U: 


Visitors. > 
Business or pleasure 
, CECILY COOK a 
217 ALBANY STREET,N.W.Al | 
Tel. Museum 4335 ; 


Central. 


